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aBSTBACT 

This handbook for teachers, counselors, and 
administratora In K--12 schools provides information and a suggested 
procedure for aesigning and impleienting the community resource 
component of career education^ as found in California's model 
utilising community resources as instructional agents and settings* 
.The content is covered under sis areas as followsi (1) The need for 
/staff development for school personnel^ identifying available 
community resources, and categories of resourcesi (2) the benefits of 
career education and the values of a new learning environment createa 
by utilising community resourcesi (3) a seven-step procedure for 
©sing community resourcesi techniques for establishing links with 
xeaourcesi the use of the business sector, labor and community 
orcjanizationsf and students' families as resources; the need for 
coordination and consolidation to effectively use resources* 
Maintaining community resources^ including obtaining feedback^ having 
a personal interview followed by a letter, and using the telephone; 
the use of the school environment as a resource! and the 
dieseminatlon of community resource information i {^) examples of 
exemplary ochool/community practices that have aided in implementing 
career educationi (5) the need for parental involvement with 
goldelines and suggested activities for this involvement, and 
smggestions for parents wanting to help their children plan careersi 
,aiia^ (6) an overview regarding ccmmunity resources for minority 
students^ a glossary of terms and a list of selected references are 
included* (IE) 
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Thi model for career education as implemented in California has implications for each element in 
tiie educational system. Administration, instniction, guidance, curriculum design, and staff 
development functions are designed so that educatian is a part of life, not merely preparation for it. 
Career education is the career development of all students. 

-Career education combines existing instructional methods and techniques with utilization of 
community resources as instructional agents and instructional settinp. To make the community 
resource component effective and to provide the greatest benefit to each student, planning must 
occur at all levels— communitys district, schools and classroom. The purpose of this handbook is to 
provide information and a procedure that will be helpful in designing and implementing the 
cominunlty-involvement plan. In preparing the handbook, the. Career Education Unit staff 
Collected, reviewed, and summarized information about successM community»involvement tech- 
niques and practices from many California schools. 
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Deputy Superintendent 
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Introduction 



Finding community resources for career educa= 
tion and determining their best use requires the 
aoordinated and cooperative efforts of school 
personnel and community persons. Because teach- 
. _ers_often^haveJmited experien^^^^ 

outside the field of education, they may need to 
learn how best to utilize the community resources 
that are available to support afnd augment their 
instmction. And because community persons will 
be directly involved in educational activities, they 
vrfll need information about the characteristics and 
needs of the students they wHl meet, the type of 
knowledge they can share that will be most 
meaningful and useful/ and how much time and 

^ how many requests for help their involvement will 

f^; entail. 

^?r' r Staff Development 

' School personnel involved in implementing 
fe. career education will need orieritation to the 
concepts, processeSs and stratepes associated with 
V ; career, development. Because career education 
^'^y''\ r emphasizes process as well as content, staff deveU 
^5?V opmant and curriculum development are e^ential, 
\ Staff development should acquaint personnel with 
_ the types of^ activities or experiences that are 
;[fi appropriate for students at various stages of career 
|^#> -r. development. The relationship of school and com- 
^^fiii ; r munity efforts should also be emphasized, and 
feVjS;: each person should become acquainted with local 
iS^-^'i' community resources available for support and 
enhancement of career education* Curriculum 
Wi^rJ? development efforts should infuse activities and 
experiences derived from these resources into the 
4= / :^ course content. Concomitantiys perions from the 
community wiU require orientation to the career 
$^^^1 education concept; and they will need to know the 
. value of their contribution to the expanding of 
tS^/ : student experiences; All. tiiese efforts must be 
planned and coordinated so that both professional 
: -.staff and community personnel can provide mean- 
■:: L \ ingful activities for students. 



Effective school and community interaction for 
career education revitalizes the curriculum and to 
some extent changes traditional school roles, func- 
tions, and priorities. School boards and adminis- 
traton in endoraing_jhe career education concept 
must commit flscd resources and staff time for the 
planning of school/community cooperative efforts. 
TTie success of these efforts wUl depend to a large 
extent on the ability of school personnel to adjust 
couree content to include new activities, 

Identification of Available Resources 

TTie process of identifying available resources for 
career education in a community should be system* 
atically planned, developed, and coordinated. Hie 
first step is to survey the staff, students, parents 
and other family members, and the community 
peiions, materials, and services that could.be called 
upon or utilized as resources. The survey should 
include industries and businesses, labor, govern- 
ment, and service organisations and community 
poups* A second survey should be made to 
Identify school programs that are currently using 
community resources. Miin the surveys are com- 
pleted, a list or a card file of the resources should 
be compiled to make the information available for 
use of school penonneh The various tasks asso- 
ciated with Identiflcation of available resources can 
be accomplished by teachers or counselors, by 
assigned paraprofesiionals or volunteers from the 
community, or by a person designated as the 
community resource coordinator for the school. 

Many school districts use the services of com- 
munity resource persons in various types of pro- 
p^ams and activities, for example work experience 
education prop^ams (general, exploratory, and/or 
vocational), school volunteer services, and speaker's 
bureaus. Often these programs operate autono- 
mouslyj without the coordination or information 
sharing that could provide additional experience 
for all students. For effective Implementation of 
the community-involvement component of career 



: education, new patterns of cooperative manage- 
■ ment must be planned* Coordination is necessary 
at the schools intmdistricti interdistrictj and re- 
ponal lavils. Some reiources will have to be 
shared, and all rasources must be used wisely to 
ensure continuing cooperation. An equitable plan 
should be desipied for sharing and using the 
resources so that their benefits will extend to all 
students. 

Community Resource Categories 

Community resources are persons^ materiBls, and 
services that are available and used to help students 
achieve educational objectives. To be effective, the 
resource must (1) be relevant to the instructional 
..and,, learning objectives] .J2) .contribute to the 
subject-matter content; (3) be appropriate for the 
age and career-development stage of the student; 
and (4) be of value to the learning processp 

Feiions as R^urces 

A parson resource is an individual wthin or 
outside the school setting who shares experience 
with and provides information to students and thus 
enhances and augmants learning activities. The™ 
person may provide information about occupations 
and career ladders, talk about leisure acti^ties and 
life-styles, describe training or skills needed for a 
particular job or leisure activity^ demonstrate a 
skills or discuss the importance and uses of 
education and training in various life roles. Person 
resources are important not only for the informa- 
tiori they can provide but also as role models for 
students. 

Material Rasources 

Material resources include fllmSj brochures, 
displays, and other media that are available— often 
at little or no cost— from commercial and noncom- 
mercial sources. These materials can be used to 



supplement the textbook^ lecture, or. discussion 
activities of many subject areas in the curriculum. 
By using a variety of materials, the instructor can 
provide alternative ways to learn that will help 
accommodate differences in the learning styles of 
students. 

Audiovisual materials^ displays, and demonstra- 
tion kits are available from many businesses and 
industries* These materials may have been desigied 
to inform potential customere about services or 
products, but most can be adapted for school use, 
AlsOj some companies prepare informative bro- 
chures for potential employees or to orient new 
personneL TTiese materials may describe the pur- 
pose and achievements of the company, employer- 
employee roles and functions, job requirements, 
and opportunities for an employee/ 

Items owned by the students or by members of 
their families may also be available for use as 
material resources. Hie amateur moviemaker, 
photographer, craftsman, artist, or sportsman can 
be invited to demonstrate equipment, tools, and 
products that will enhance student learning, 

Sarvtce Resources 

— A service resource may involve an exchange of 
school/community pei^ons and/or facilities, or it 
may be service provided to the school by volun- 
teers, A business person may temporarily assume 
the role of the classroom teacher, and the teacher 
may be invited to learn at firsthand about the 
occupational life of the business person, Each 
participant can provide his or her expertise to the 
other's work and in turn receive personal benefit 
from working in another environment. 

Other examples of service resources are speaker 
bureaus, cross-age or specialized tutorial programs, 
participation of school/community persons on 
advisory^ planning, or evaluation committees, and 
activities provided by social, sendee, and business 
or professional organisations. 
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Bac kgroun d and Perspective 



Schools have been criticized for the narrow- 
viiion "2 x 4 x 6 x 9" approach^ wherain students 
are expectad to learn the assigned content between 
the ^wo covers of bookSj inside the four walls of a 
classroom^ for six hours a day and nim months of 
the yearrSchool personnel recognize that students 
need an expanded pe^pective of the world outside 
the schoolj but teachers and counselors usually 
have few opportunities to learn at firsthand about 
the work of the world and how it can be related to 
student learning. Faced with the need to help 
students prepare for life roles and leam about 
life^tyles^ vocationSj and leisure acti^dties^ school 
staffs are making career education an integral part 
of school leaniing. Community involvement and 
effective utilization of community resources are 
essential for the success of this effort. 

Benefits of Career Education 

Career education is a broad educational concept 
infused into the day-tCHday learning experiences of 
all students. The outcome is the continuing career 
development of each student* Educational experi- 
ences are expressly designed and implemented by 
teachers and counselors to achieve the goal of 
individual career development. When career educa- 
tion concepts are infused into the content of all 
courseSj students have many opportunities to gain 
a sense of social, political, and economic interac- 
tion and cooperation and to develop attitudes, 
knowledge j and skills for Ufe roles— citizen, eamerj 
learner, and consumer, for example— that all indi- 
viduals have in common. In addition^ career educa- 
tion emphasizes an understanding of personal 
needs. Students should recognize that all persons 
have needs in common, such as the need for a 
balance between work and leisure^ the need to 
derive personal satisfaction through accompUsh- 
men t, and the need for the feeling of well-being 
that comes from effective planning and managing 
of one*s personal time and resources. Personal 
planning, decision-making, and effective participa- 



tion as a member of the family^ group, and 
community are essential skills to be learned. 

The New Learning Environment 

Hie value of diversity in approaches to learning 
is noted in the RISE report: 

Because the individual learns in a way that is uniqualy 
personal J each way of learning may have value if it 
attracts and aids the learnar in reaching personalized 
educational objeetives. Schools must accept the fact that 
no single way for learmng is best for all ieanwrs or for all 
times. In \iew of this, the new learning environment 
must provide a wide range of learning options in terms 
of approach, nmterials, locations and times.^ [Italics 
supplied,] 

Planned learning experiences at the school can 
be enhanced and clarified by the utilization of 
comniunity resources. In any community ^ there are 
many pereons who are willing to share their 
knowledge^ skills^ and experiences with students. 
Using such persons as role models in the classroom 
or at their places of work is a viable instructional 
technique. Community resource utilisation has the 
potential to enrich educational experienceSj pro- 
vide motivation, and enable students to see first- 
hand the need for and use of school learninp and 
the need for continuing to leam throu^iout life. 

In career educationj activities that enhance the 
awareness, orientation, exploration, and prepara- 
tion stages of each student's development are 
planned to increase student exposure to the reali- 
ties of Ufe roles outside the school environment. 
Students benefit by practicing the skilli of observa- 
tion, planning, decision makingp and value clarifi- 
cation. With each new experience, both staff and 
students gain an expanded perspective of the 
relationship and interdependence among individ- 
uals within the social, political, educational, and 
economic systems of tlie community and the 
community's relationship to the larger world. 

^ The RISE Report : Report of the California Commission for 
Reform of Intermediate and Secondary Education, Sacmmenio: 
Caiifornia State Department of Edueatlon, 197S, p. 9. 
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How to Use Community Resources 



; Til© teacher, counselor^ administrator at the 
school level, or parson on the district staff who is 
planning irnplementation of the community re- 
source componant of career education needs to 
know what resources are availablas how to contact 
them; and how to use them. Also, persons in the 
community need an increased awareness of the 
career education concept and the potential educa- 
tional value of thair contributions to the program. 

Steps in Using Community Resources 

A systematic approach to the use of community 
jesources will halp ensure maximum benefit from 
this component of the career education effort. Tlie 
stap-by-stap procedure offered hare provides an 
overview of community resource use; together mth 
tiie following topic section of ideas that are 
jgresented in greater detail, the procedure can be 
used as a reference for school staff or community 
participants. 

Step 1 : AiS€Ss the PFasent Utilization of Conimuiilty 
Resources by School Personnel 

Questions Uke these should be asked in assessing 
resource use: 

• Are other programs or activities in the school 
using resources from the local community? 

' * What resources (parsons, materials^ services) 
are being used? 

• How and where are the resources being used 
(by student groups or by individual students; 
in the school or in the community)? 

• How often are theTesources being used? 

• How many and what students are involved, 
and how are they involved (work experienca 
stations classroom presentation, observation^ 
other)? 

• What are the strengths and weaknesses of the 
resource as it is presently being used? 

School personnel can provide information that 
will aid this assessment. Work experience coordi- 



nators, teachers, community advisory committees, 
career center personnel^ counselors^ and adminis- 
tratore can assist in many ways in the initial search 
for community contacts; for exampla^ they can 
suggest peiions who can be helpful^ and they can 
point out areas of resources which seem to be 
overused* TTieir support^ cooperations and advice 
should be solicited, 

A mechanism should be establishad to coordi- 
nate use of resources with other propams* Such 
coordination is necessary for continued com- 
munity/school involvement* It helps ansura proper 
use of scarce resources^ promotes clearer under- 
standing of the responsibilities of the schools the 
students and the community contact panons and 
avoids simultaneous requests for the same service. 
Coordination also makes information available 
about new community resources and facilitates 
evaluation and suggestions for improvement (see 
^"Coordination and ConsoUdation"). 

Step 2: Prepare a Brief Description of the Activity 

TTie school person should prepare a brief, 
written outUna or description of the planned career 
education activity to leave with the community 
representative after the initial contact (see "Project 
Descriptions"), 

Step 3^ Make the Contact 

The telephone should be used to make the initial 
contact with a prospective community resource. 
The telephone contact should always be followed 
by a personal letter (see "Follow-Up Latter"), Most 
persons will be interested in the project and 
receptive to requests from school staff; however, 
project support and cooperation should be solic- 
ited only from those penons and organizations 
who will iictually be used as resources. To encour- 
age participation is to imply a need, and a resource 
that has a^ead to assist In the project will expect 
to be used. Misuse of resources should be avoided; 
popular resources should not be overused^ and less 



'wall-known but enthusiastic and cooperative ones 
should not be neglicted (see "Maintaining Com- 
munity Rasburcei")' 

Althou^ larger busineisas may be easier to 
contact and use as resourceSs small firms also have 
much to offer^ and they may have a graat personal 
interest in the local school An attempt should be 
made to achieve a balance in resource use throu^ 
diversified contacts-large and small businesses, 
parents and other family memberSs individuals 
from the community and from the school, and 
various community groups (see "Bridpng into the 
Community" and "Maintaining Community 
.Resources")* 

Step .4: yisit the Resource Person 

A personal interview with the community repre- 
sentative enables the school pereon to provide 
information about the project and to observe, even 
on a Umited basis, the work environment and 
activities of the contact. Tlie interview also helps 
the resource person to understand the need for the 
requested support and its value to the students* 

In discussing the project with the community 
person^ the school representative should be as 
specific as possible about what the community 
resource is expected to do* The request for support 
should be consistent with the limitations of the 
resource and the amount of time the resource 
pefsonnel can devote to helping* Establishing clear 
communication with a resource helps to ensure 
effective cooperative efforts over a long period of 
time (see "Maintaining Community Resources'-). 

Steps: Communicata 

As the activities process and resources are used, 
tlia results of the cooperative effort should be 
communicated to the community. This publicity 
and racopiition strengthens school/community 
relations and thus helps the students (see "Main- 
taining Community Resources")* 

Step 6: Find New Resources 

New possibilities for resources to use will 
become apparent as school personnel work with 
contact persons. If every opportunity is sought to 
develop additional contacts, a list of community 
resources w01 expand like ripples from a stone 
tlirown into a still pond* Community representa- 
tivas usually provide leads to other resource per- 
sons. In most cases, each will provide at least one 
additional contact* Some community representa- 
tives may offer to speak to their colleagues on 



behalf of the school person; others may identify 
promising contacts and allow the school person to 
use their names as an introduction and reference. 

Step 7: Evaluate and Follow Up 

Follow=up is essential to the effective utilization 
of resources* A note of thanks is important and 
will be appreciated, but a personal contact is a 
more valuable follow-up* It enables the school and 
community representatives to identify and deal 
with existing or potential problems before they 
pow out of proportion* 

Evaluation procedures can be applied to assess 
the educational worth of the cooperative activity, 
and where necessary, procedures can be corrected 
and. revised in the light of the flndinp. 

Bridging into the Community 

The techniques for estabUshing hnks with com- 
munity resources to obtain support for the career 
education effort are many and varied* Here are 
some examples: 

® Follow up suggestions from other school 
' personnel who have made effective use of 
community resources. 

@ Discuss with local chamber of commerce 
officials the possibiUty of coordinating 
throu^i their organization the school's use of 
community resources* If this cannot be done, 
ask the chamber officials to suggest individ- 
ualSj local companieSs or community organi- 
zations that mi^t be Interested in supporting 
the propram* Request permission to use the 
names of 'le officials as references to facili- 
tate your itial contact with their suggested 
resources, 

® Contact leaden, in local community service 
organizations X^m "Community Organiza- 
tions")* Be resourceful in finding community 
participants, make use of business directories^ 
club membership UstSj community resource 
directories, volunteer bureau listings, the 
yellow pages of the telephone direct oiy, and 
the classified sections of newspapers as 
sources of information about specific help 
needed. School advisory boards may also 
provide valuable leads. 

• If your request for assistance elicits a positive 
response^ try to set up an appointment to 
meat and talk with the community represen- 
tative. Such penonal contact is vety impor-, 
tant in community development work; it gives 
the contact person an opportunity to know 
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the school pefion, and it enables the school 
penon to describe the prop-am more effec- 
tivaly and find out more about the resource, 
A personal visit provides firsthand informa- 
tion about the site and aids understanding of 
the work environment^ the people who 
operate the equipment, and the roles and 
functions of the office or plant staff, Hils 
preview helps the school pei^on acquaint the 
students with the purpose and value of the 
visitation^ observation^ or work experience^ 
and it also adds to the school person's 
knowledge of life and work in the community, 
© If you are unable to set up an appointment 
with or engage the Interest of the contact 
person of a needed community resource^ send 
a personal letter requesting an appointmentj 
and include infomiation about the school 
program, or class activity that would be aided 
by participatioh of the resource. If the 
response is nfegatlvej ask the person if he or 
she can provide the names of colleagues who 
might be interested in helping with tht 
program or activity, and request permission to 
renew the contact in the future as other 
prop'ams are developed. 

The fiusinass Sector 

TTie business sector has demonstrated its willing- 
ness to cooperate with the schools In promoting 
career aw^eness and other benefits of career 
education. Employers often express concern about 
the number of job applicants who appear to know 
little about workings are unable to complete 
application forms properly , and do not know how 
to ask for a job or conduct themselves in an 
interview. Also, most business owners and mana- 
gers realize that it is to their advantage to reach 
students and inform them about the work of the 
company^ the kinds of jobs available, and the 
qualifications needed for employment. 

Many large companies have a Uaison person with 
the assigned responsibility of working with the 
schools. Alternatively, the personnel department of 
the company may send a representative to the 
school or invite students to come in to talk about 
specific jobs, skill requirements and other em- 
ployee qualifications, and opportunities in the 
industry which the company represents. Smaller 
businesses are also receptive to helping students 
and school personnel; many of them serve the local 
school population directly and have a strong 
interest in maintaining good working relationships 
with students and staff 



Industry'^ducarion councils have been estab- 
lished in some California cities and counties, A 
council representative can provide information and 
support, help coordinate projects, give friendly 
advice and counsel, and help school personnel 
understand business operations. For information 
about the local or regional industry-education 
council, contact the Industry-Education Council of 
California, 1575 Old Bayshore Highway, Burlin- 
game, CA 94010. 

Labor Orpnizations 

Labor officials and members of unions are 
receptive to requests to talk with students about 
jobSj Including job requirements, working condi- 
tions, and benefits. Auditing apprenticeship train- 
ing classes may be a request of some students. 
AlsOj using the students and teachers of these 
classes as a resource can provide valuable educa- 
tional experiences. 

Coniniunity Organizations 

Most communities have organizations that are 
involved in service activities; many of these local 
groups are listed in the yellow pages of the 
telephone directory under Organizations and Asso- 
ciations (Business and Trade Organizations, Labor 
Councils and Labor Unions, Church Groups and 
Organizations, Clubs and Lodges, Veterans and 
Military Organizations, Fraternities and Sororities, 
Social Service Organizations, Youth Organizations, 
and Government Offices). The following are some 
servdce-oriented groups that are potential resources: 

Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Alpha Phi Alpha 

American Association of University Women 
American Lapon 

Association of Mexican Educators 

Black Educators Association 

Boy Scouts of America 

Business and Professional Women's Clubs 

Camp Fire Girls 

Delta Sigma Theta 

Four-H Youth Program 

Girl Scouts of America 

Grange 

Jack and JUl 

Japanese-American Citizens League 

Junior League 

Kappa Alpha Psi 

Kiwanls Club 

LINKS 

Lions Club 

LULAC 



EKLC 
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^illfijlfexican-Ainerican Education Association 
f^Vr^ V Native Americans 
" Omega Psi Phi 

^.Delta Kappa 
;;f/;^ ' ^ Roliary Qub 

Soroptimists 

Urban League 
' '^I ^ Veterans of Foreign Wa^ 

' \ Young Men*s Chnstian Association 
% - ' . Young Women's Christian Association 

request for assistance from a local sen^ice 
organization should be presented in specific terms 
and m enou^ detail so that it can be discussed at 

^f;; ' the service group's meetinp. Ah orpnization may 
not always be able to provide the support requestedj 
but individual members may be wdUing to help. 

ly^/ Some sendee organizations in the larger com- 
munities have speaker's bureaus throu^ which 

f'^* , they provide effective educational programs in the 

ij^l K schools. An organization may have other services 
\. of vdue to the career education effort available on 
request; this should be determined in an early 

''Z contact. 

Students' famihes constitute one of the best 
available resources in support of career education, 
^ey represent a broad range of job and occupa- 
'I tional alternatives, life-styles, avocations; and 
'J leisure-time pursuits, and they also have vested 
' interest in the school and its programs (see 
"Parental Involvement''). 
^ Each school year, the families of students should 

^ . be surveyed to identify areas of knowledge and 
' experience they are willing to share with students. 
J Parent p'oups from the school can assist in the 
\\U parent and family survey process. Some schools 
/'- request student help In preparing survey question- 
ir^niT**^*^®^^*^^ recording the information to add to the 
community-resource flle. 

J ' Coordination and Consolidation 

^ \ • . The finding and effective use of community 
/ ^v resources requires coordination at both the school 
•r' ' and district levels. Community-resource coordlna- 
, . tion helps to ensure that: 

1 * Communication with the community resource 
will be clear and all participants will under- 
' stand their responsibilities to the program and 
to the students, 

2. Ayailable community resources will not be 
overused, misused, or underused. 



3. Simultaneous requests for the same service 
will be avoided. 

4. Community resource penons will know which 
school pereon(s) to contact regarding ques- 
tions, commentSj and complaints. 

5. An ongoing information-clearingliouse service 
mil inform district and school pereonnel 
when new community resources are identified 
and resource lists are updated* 

6. School or district programs using community 
resources wUl be pven publicity, and partici= 
patlng resources wUl have recognition for 
their help; this w01 encourage continued 
community Involvement and cooperation. 

Community resource coordinator. If possible, an 
Individual within the school or district should 
be assigned full-time responsibility for contacting, 
developing, and coordinating community resources 
in support of the career education effort, ITie 
coordinator encourages the proper use of existing 
community resources, removes out-of-date re- 
sources from the list and finds and publicizes new 
ones, and maintains close collaboration with work 
experience coordinators and other school person- 
nel who have propams that use community 
resources. The coordinator serves as a school/ 
community liaison perton who is responsible for 
identifying/ developing, and coordinating com- 
munity resources and planning school/community 
cooperative career education activities, ITie qualifi- 
cations for the coordinator are as follows: 

1 . A basic undentanding of career education as a 
comprehensive concept and process, and abil- 
ity to contribute ideas for activities 

2. Knowledge of the roles and functions of 
school personnel at all levels 

3. ^al and writing skills for effective communi- 
cation 

4. Knowledge of the school organization and the 
teaching and counseling functions 

5. Knowledge of the organization, operations, 
. and functions of business and industry 

; Because the community coordinator is a change . 
agent, he or she should also have skill in Interper- 
sonal relations, a desire to work with community 
persons and the confldence to approach them, and 
the ability to be persuasive and to persevere in 
seeking support for career education, 

Commmity resources committee. If funds are 
lacking for the services of a full-time community 
resource coordinator^ the school or diitrict can 
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Jfl^Vc^staU resources committee. Tht 

J:^^i:SM^J^^^iip iot the committee should include 

Jl^^yHl^^^^P^^^^^^^*^"^^^ and school and distnct 
^^^~^*^mYolvia'5iri using resources. The committee 




^^^^^te0^ed .rjor consolidation. Special attention 
to those resources for which the 
which can offer only limited 
^f^ag^^sr Every effort should be made to consolidate 
S^^ifiP^^aro^afctivities that employ such resources and 
^^'^^^^^eitablish clear lines of communication and 
" ^ "^idumtion. One approach to. consolidating 
wcei use and avoiding duplicated eflfort ■ is to 
Stfan2;individua^ act as Uaison betweeh the 
.icfiowfw district and the popular but limited 
||rf$otsrcei. This person may coordmata -resource use 
several schools or districts or for an entire 
'^•fjepon, 

[^IIjS:^ the use of community resources increases^ 
fiong with the number^ of ongoing youth work= 
V study internship and community-based school pro- 
grams, so does the need for interschool and 
jnterdistnct Uaispn=especially where school or 
district boundary hnes Converge at needed or 
.popular community resource sites* Uaison persons 
J^.^^from the schools or districts, usually the com- 
*Jj*.;munity resource coordinators, are responsible for 



. i .cooperative 
resource use* 



Maintaining Community Resource 



and collaborative decisions about 
lack of coordination directly 
influences the kind and amount of participation 
and support these resources wll provide to schools. 

Community contacts are busy people with much 
,^]',-;work to do and usually without enou^ time to 
^^•y /accomplish all they would like to* The cooperative 

effort with the schools is an added task* TOerefore. 
f /their'^ time and talent must be respected and 
^^'^i utiUzed in worthwhile activities* School peraonnal 
^-A*" should, keep communications wth the resource 
'r^per^bn open by telephone or letter and should deal 
" /with small concerns before they become big 

problems; this is a small effort to make to maintain 
1 , community cooperation in providing worthwhile 
^ and relevant activities for students* 



Obtafidiig Feedback 

Evaluation and suggestions for career education 
^inactivities should be solicited from the community 



con tact J along with feedback about the content, 
procedures^ and time requirements of the activities. 
An idea that has merit should if possible be usedj 
and the community source should be thanked for 
the suggestion. Community resource persons and 
persons providing volunteer services should meet as 
a group occasionally for a "mp" session about the 
pro-am; this not only pves the community 
participants an opportunity to meet and talk about 
their experiences, but also provides them the 
benefit of additional personal contact with the 
school pe^onneL 

Such contacts, help the school peison recognize 
and respect differences in community resources 
and thQ constraints or limitations of each contact. 
If a resource person prefers to work only with 
smdl 'poups of students, this request should be 
honored. As much as possible, the school should 
^ pro^de the kind^ of pouping and procedures that 
the resource person-wiU- find comfo If the 

situation ; is less than ideal in this regard, the 
resource pe^on should at least be fully informed 
about what to expect. 

TTie school person should analyze community 
resource efforts and discuss problems frankly with 
the community contact, seek his or her suggestions 
for prdpam improvement, and offer suggestions 
that mi^t improve the community experience for 
the students, 

Inte^anonal Relationships 

Successful utilization of community resources 
over the long tenn dapendi on the sustained 
sensitivity and consideration of all participants. 
Good in terpei-sonal communication In school/ 
community relationships enhances the vitality, 
strength, and effectiveness of this career education 
component 

Little new can be said about methods of 
persuasion; however, a school person who Is 
seeking community support for the career educa- 
tion effort should keep In mind the need for 
showing respect and appreciation and for viewing 
the schoors request for help from the perspective 
of the community participants* Community per- 
sons may ask, ''What do *we gain from this 
cooperative effort?" A positive approach is Impor- 
tant; school pei^onnel should assume that the 
community contacts are interested in helping, then 
explain the need for and the educational value of 
their contributions. Although tact is always re- 
quired, the appeal for assistance should be open, 
honestp and direct, and to be most convincing it 



15^1;, / should be accompanied by a sincere deshre for 
l^&Ji^^ miitud Qomrnito^ welfare of students, 

l^^jju^V fcisonil Interview 

A. personal inte the school repre= 

ipitS^Wentative and the community contact to become 
f^^tli^'knjawn other as persons rather than as 

^|r'Sr^:'^':yoi9es^^ or names in an impersonal 

Sj^:, -^^letter/ It also provides the school person an 

joppbrtunity to visit the contact and assess the 
51';; . /Possibilities for student learning activities. 

Before the intervieWj the school pe^on should 
l^i'V., prepare a brief written description of the learning 

activity and its puipose to leave with the contact 
^gyv-^ fe^^ asldng for ideas 

5|p|^v^;5v'm questions during the interview helps to estab- 
IJB? i^sh rapport with the contact. Tlie better the 
J^i: interpersonal communication^ the more likely that 
§i^^^Sv-aJi effective, long-term cooperative effort will be 
Wif4'r established. Specific expectations should be stated, 
i'V ' limitations , and ^ constraints should be discuisedj 

and the time to be devoted to the effort should be 

a^eed upon. 

|k; ^ To be successful in obtaining cooperation, the 
f?^;'-: school representative should approach tiie com- 

. munity person with the attitude of requesting a 
r desirable experience for the students, A climate of 
f^''' ^ openness^ flexibility, and friendliness throu^out 

^ the interview and in subsequent meeting helps to 
ensure continuing cooperation. ,If professional atti- 
fju tudes characterize the meetings, mutual respect is 
Ife:'^ developed. 

< ; FoUow-Up Letter 

^Sil" ITie personal interview should always be fol- 
lowed by a letter that summarizes the conve^ation 
and expresses appreciation for the contact's time 
pf^f and consideration. The letter will remind the 
IJSJ Cv '/coi^^^^ of the commitment j and . the review of the 
IScSir,;;.!' .ap'eements wll help prevent misunderstandinp. 

' A foUow-up letter should also be sent to 
\ contacts who did not wish to participate in the 
project activity. The letter could invite and encour- 
age participation in the future, offer to send 
^evaluation data about the present activities, or 
' " lolicit suggestions about other ways In which the 
' " contact could participate in school activities* Con- 
tacts who are hesitant about making a commitment 
could be referred to participating community 
■' , persons for further information, 
; FoUow-up letters or other personal letters to 

community resource contacts can serve any of 
these purposes: 

1. To thank a contact who has made a commit- 
ment to aid the career education effort^ and 



to provide conflrmauon of the dates and time 
of the semce to be rendered (always!) 

2* To thank every contact for taking the time to 
discuss the proposed activity. Even thou^ 
the response of the contact may have been 
negative, a thank-you note and specific infor- 
mation about the school activity should be 
mailed to encourage future participation, 

3, To send Introductory and informative mate- 
rials describing the schoors career education 
effort and to request a meeting to provide 
additional details, answer questions, or 
respond to specific requests 

4, To request evaluative and constructive sugges- 
tions for improvement of the school/ 
community activity 

5, To provide foUowHip and evaluation results of 
benefits pro\dded to students 

Using the Telephone ; 

TTie peatest sin^e obstacle to utiHzlng com- 
munity resources seems to be the school person's 
reluctance to make the anitial telephone contact. 
School peraons who overcome the initial hesitancy 
and make a telephone contact usually find that the 
community resource representative is interested 
and receptive and will grant a request for a 
personal interview or^wiU offer to help with the 
school propam* When telephoning, the community 
resource coordinator or other school person should 
always bepn with a personal introduction, includ- 
ing the name and location of the school, then tell 
where the contact^s name was obtained and make 
clear the pMrpose of the calL TTie school person 
should make notes before calling or have the 
written description of the school activity at hand 
during the convenation. 

Because each participant needs optionSj an 
activity that must occur at a specific time is more 
likely to be refused than one that can be planned 
to fit the community resource person's schedule. 
ITie school representative should arrange a visit 
with the resource pmon to discuss the activity in 
greater detalL If this Is not possible, personal 
letters or follow-up telephone calls can be used to 
mak^, detailed plans. 

If the telephone conversation produces a posi- 
tive response^ a follow-up letter reviewing and 
conflnning the telephone agreement must be 
prepared. Enclosed with the letter should be the 
project description and any other information that 
would be helpful, such as information about the 
school, the students, and other career-education' 
activities. 



^r-^-rif^S^^^'^^PP^se to the telephone inquiry .is 
^ff^WPitiVfl^fthe;.? school person should thank the 
T^^^contapt and :try to arrange an 



_ should thank the 

,,^--^^wiiiM^it ana :iiy lo arrange an appointment for a 
% later, datef^'n^^^ ealf shoiild be followed with aJetter 
^ contact for taking the time to 

more information about the 
^^F^l^^^?-^^^^^ encourages the 

^^S^^^^JkI^^^^ further about partici- 

-^^^^^^^ lead to a later and more 

ll^^prbductive conversation. 

|TD^mfdmi persons the community about the 
J<S|^4?^"}^ti^i^ ^{^ovt and encourage their partici- 
t)tti«tK^" school staff should pre pare a snort. 
^|30ncise^,statement that defines the goals and 
441^5^^^ .Y^ effort and describes the prdject 

^SL^mixil and their benefits to students, teachers, 
;^touns^^ and community participants. Simple 



^language should be used that avoids educational 
jargon The ^^ f^ of a press release or memoran- 
dum can be employed. Besides pving general 
iufomiation about the career education effort, the 
written statement should specify the ways in which 
the community resource can contribute to each 
activity. It should include such information as the 
following: < 

L Tlie kinds of experiences the students need 
2.. The number of participating students 
. 3. The amount of time the community resource 

participants should devote to the activity 
4. The duration of the cooperative effort 

5* Information about the backpound and exper- 
ience of the student(s) 

c^^6*:llle name of the person responsible for 
coordinating the activity 
7v Hie type of evaluation that will be used for 
/ the activity 

itfS. The need for information^ ideas^ and feedback 
: V from the community participants after the 
v: ; ::^^activity is concluded 

iWUsing the School Environment as a Resource 

4j;..r, In seeking community resources to anient the 
l^y^ schpors career education activities^ educatoii 
shouldAnot overlook resources that are close at 
-;WN(hand^':A w^^ of talent^ expertisej and valuable 
J;,r;?^experien available from the school/community 
• f ^;|experience and from students^ teaching and coun- 
'irselingiStaff, classified or support staff, and the 
families of students and school employees. Finding 
^ . > M of these locally available resources 
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Is a part of the effort to enrich flie cumculum. So 
that the peatest benefit may be obtained from the 
contributions of persons in the school community, 
a list of their occupational experiences, hobbies, 
' avocational inlerests, and leisure-time activities 
should be prepared and kept up to dateV 

In plaririmg to Implement the community re- 
* source component, tim school person should do 
the following: 

l; SoUcIt help and advice from other school 
pewonnel who are currently making use of 
community resources in their pro-ams, proj- 
ects, and activities/ 

2. Survey ttie students for experiences they 
might share with their peers, such as travel, 
summer jobs, outside work, hobbies, arid 
mernbeiihip in youth orga^ 

3/Sunrey the famUies of st^^ determine 
how parents; mid other fa 
contribute to the career education activities, 
A questionnaire should be prepared to facili- 
tate the survey. If the school has strong 
support from, the parents, they may wish to 
assist in deslpung the questionnaire, Studenti 
can help tabulate and follow up lesponses. 
l^e survey should provide infonnatlon about 
the work, hobbies and other avocational 
interests, lifestyles, and values of the adults 
in the home, 

4* Survey the, staff (ieacher^^ paraprofessionals, 
administfators, counselors, and support staff) 
to gather background infonnation that would 
be helpful in detemiining how they might 
contribute to the effort. 

Disseminating Community Resource Infonnation 

Implementation of the career education concept 
Is becoming increasingly widespread in school 
systems* To coordinate the effort and conceive 
time and energy in Identifying and contacting 
community resources, the school or district should 
establish a procedure for sharing resource infor- 
mation with all interested school staff. Community 
resource information bulletins should be distrib- 
uted to the staff on a regular and frequent 
schedule. School personnel will need to work 
together to find additional methods of dissemi- 
nating information and providing resource coordi- 
nation on a systemwide basis (see "Coordination 
and Consolidation"). 

Preservice and inservice programs have been used 
to acquaint peraonnel with the career education 




it;and^ withV stmtagie^ and approaches for 
i^caret^^^ the existing instruc= 

^^Q^^^^^jXmmmi activities. One method for 
^pl^'^m^mg^v-infonnation ;a career education 
S^jHas^^^l^pric^ seminars for school 

fcSpeiiQni^fPartic by provision 
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of releasi time or professional powth credit* 
Specific, praQtical techniques and methods for 
integrating career education into ongoing coui^es 
or Glasses can be communicated by consultaAts, 
coordinatOKj or speakers from other career edu- 
cation sites. 
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Eiilriplary Practices 



;gi;Gommumty support fb^ is most 

effective when it involves active participation as 
well as endo^emant of the concept. For exaniple, 
volunteers from busineises^ or industries in the 
community may talk with students interested In 
specific jobs or occupational areas about job 
opportunities, job requirementSs working condi- 
tions, and company policies and benefits. If poisi- 
ble/ they should offer interested itudenti an 
opportunity to visit the jobsite. 

The following are some school/community prac- 
tices that have aided implementation of career, 
education: 

« inie Redwood City Rotary Club publishes a 
list of its members by occupations and special 
interest areas. TTiii Ust is available to local 
school personnel for their use in setting up 
individual or group student interviews with 
representatives from a variety of occupations. 
The Rotary resources are also used to aug» 
ment classroom learning in such areas as 
science, mathematics, English, government, 
and business practices. 

• The Bay Area Air Pollution Control District 
provides an outstanding service to schools; an 
information officer is available to visit class- 
rooms througliout the Bay Area to discuss a 
wide range of environmental concerns as well 
as job opportunities in the environmental 
field. An excellent slide show has been pre- 
pared to accompany this presentation. 

• Tlie Pacific Telephone Company makes avail- 
able to schools a wide variety of teacliing- 
learning materials. The company's Tele- 
Trainer Kit is a useful device for teaching 
communication skills^ electronios, and office 
practices. Paciflc Telephone has also produced 
a science kit, which is available to classroom 
teachei^, and a variety of Films which provide 
information on careers in the communications 
industry and areas of related interest. 

18 
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> The Standard Oil Company of California has 
prepared an Environmental Kit for teachers to 
use in the claisroom. 

» /Hie Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
distributes for school use a film on how to 
prepare for a job interview. Tlie film provides 
information on peiional appearance, how to 
look for^a job, how to fUl out an application 
formj and what to expect at a job interview. 

* The California Employment Development 
Department (EDD) provides both temporary 
employment and a comprehensive training 
program for school counselors in local man- 
power offices throughout the state during the 
summer montns. Tlie training prop^am ex- 
plores the differences between schools and 
businesses and describes effective methods for 
gathering information about entry=level job 
opportunities^ requirements, and wages and 
salaries. The counselors devote a sipiiflcant 
portion of their summer employment to 
visiting business and industry sites and gather- 
ing job information that can be used in their 
student-counseling activities. 

nie success of this summer program has 
prompted the San Diego City Unified School 
District to adopt a similar, abbreviated pro- 
gram for all of its counselors. The local EDD 
personnel assist in the counselor training and 
arrange visits to local businesses and industry 
sites. 

The Industry-Education Council of California 
has more than 20 cooperative demonstration 
projects that pair education with community 
learning opportunities. These projects provide 
examples of how business, Industry, labor^ 
and education can build statewide 
partnershlpi. 

i The San Diego Industry-Educatlon Council, 
througli cooperative school/community pro- 
grams, has implemented a Teacher Incentive 
Program designed to help teachers attend 



i^||i^^prpfesiional conferences. Teacher participants 
|||^^^iii4pw^ a portion of their repstrttion 

|;^f^rfeeS£^ Prop-am places 

l|i^j>^{fi^^ engineers in classrooms while 

^^^^Vtfacheis.Jattend professional meetinp. The 
lll^^^l^fEnteipnie Merit Award Program enables 
business or economics students to 
J#?Pliasiti;'biiinesses for a day. Hie Meet-the- 
Jf^3" \S^®^*^st\Lect^^ Series provides scientists as 
;';5^&|lgueit lecturers in public, private, and paro- 
-J'JjjJehial junior and senior high schools to discuss 
- '^'VrtHe^nafifa of their work. Other activities of 

^^/^'^^^^^^ include publication of a career 
Jji^f infomiaticn directory, arrangement of sci- 

ence fairs and symposia, and establishment of 
^ a Community Educational Resources Task 
'Force for conversion of new Imowledge in 
SSfeindustry to classroom materials. TTie council 
^/lAj^feproduces an annual directory of technical 

associations that lists organizations with inter- 
5|^a^,gg^3 industry-education cooperation. It 
'^l^ also works closely with the San Diego Person- 
/ ' nel and Guidance Association and the school 

distnct to provide work stations for students 
'V^*C^ and educational opportunities for counselors. 

^^'f A useful listing of a wide variety of commun- 
f ; ity services and resources is available throu^ 
' the W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Vi' ' Research in a booklet entitled Strengthening 
'-J V* Volunteer Industry Service to Public Educa- 
1 5 tion ' A Basic Manual for School Administra- 
\ tors and Business Excecutives, by Samuel M. 
P'-L Burt. 

An excellent example of a community volun- 
h^& teer effort- directed toward providing voca- 
'|)]£,tional and career-guidance infonnation for 
l|students was developed in the Sequoia Union 
;j^^„Hi^ School District. An informative, step- 

by^step manual for this project, ^ Volunteer 
^^^Frogram in Vocational Information and 
i^lM^^Vf?'^ Guidance^for Secondary Schools, was 
FF^l^^^^^ by Margaret J. Mullen; copies are 
p&ltavailable on microfilm through the California 
S'?;}/ State Department of Education, Vocational 
ji-and Career Educatio.i Services Section, Sacra- 
?V4 meritd, California. 

Another Sequoia District high school has 
organiied the activities of parent volunteers 
Varou'rid a monthly career theme. Each month 
s' ' throughout the school year is devoted to a 
* different career-cluster area, and parent volun- 
In ;?:Tt6ers discuss with students the broad range of 
S?Sjobs and opportunities available in the career 



cluster. Also, volunteer coordinators help 
classroom teachers locate resource speakers to 
enrich their classroom activities. 

• Gunn High School in Palo Alto^ California, 
be^ns an eKtended investigation of caraars 
and life=styles by focusing on the various 
part- time occupational, avocational, and 
leisure-time activities of the student body. 
Teachers are then encouraged to share their 
leisure-time and avocatibnal interests with 
students in their clasies. Subsequent invo 
ment of the parent community exposes stu= 
dents to an even wider imnge of pccupational 
and lifestyle options. Finally, whan the 
Imniediate resourQes of the school community 
have been exliaustadj studenti are encouraged 
to seek additional infonnation about jobs and 

). Ufe-ityles from members of the surrounding 
communities. 

• Tlie Marin County Industry^Education Goun- 
cilj throuj^ a joint effort of the schools and 
the greater Marin County community , has 
spdnsored successful career cluster confer- 
ences and teacher iinservica workshops, pre-; 
pared a career education matrix (grades 
K— 14) for; use by school: p^ encoufc.^ 
aged interschool and district exploratory pro- 
pams^^for-^ students, and produced, a Marin 
County community resburce directory. Hie 
council has also underw^ 

educatibn awarids Up^ outstanding 
student achieyemeht In occupational jeaming 
pro-ams. Awards ;haye also been given to 
community v parsons provided out- 

_jitanding ;^rvice V to industry-education ac» 

" ".tivitias. - ■ " ■ ^z. - -.v 

• A career; education specialist was hired joint- 
ly by the San Rafael City Schools and the 
Marin County Industry»Education Council, 
This paiipn axpandad the community and 
schooKdiitrict base of support for the council 
and providad implamentation techniques and 
community-reiource Information to district 
staff. Other asslstanea to teachers and counse- 
lors was proyidad at staff workshopSj for 
which incremental district credit was offered. 

• An intardiitrict exploratory program is ad- 
ministered In Marin County by the Marin 
County Industry-Education Council in co- 
operation with the Pacific Telephone 
Company school representative. Students 
from three high school districts meat two 
hours a day for three weeks to participate in 
nonpaid career axploration of entry-level Jobs* 



'^,f*Tlie^^Qievrbn Research Company initiated the 
%^0i^img':'mchmond Youth project (TRY), 



been expanded to include 
rta?li^Jotfier?em^^ and industries in thi 



several 
e Rich- 




'«^54T^.^-t-^^?44^^rJ^<^*^f^our to work on a one»to<>ne 
fryb^sii' iwith ,students from nearby school dis- 




by the participating industries. 
" ■"le 'Weatem Headquarters Office of 



tion- 
costs 

Life Insurance Company^ loca- 
^^^^^^^^iit^d on the edge of San Francisco's Chinatown 
riflv '' ^^ offers release time to company 

||t'|l|.^,t V ^'employees who volunteer to tutor school-age 
' ' ' Chinese immigrants m EngUsh-language and 
communication skills. TTie program has been 
operating for several years. . \ 

Several years ago. Pan American. World Alr^ 
ways organized a program for placing off-duty 
stewardesses in : volunteer community aotivl- 
ties. Tlirough this program^ many steward- 
esses have shared information with students 
about the places they have visited and people 
they have mets including information about 
fbreipi - customs^ social conventions/ Ian- 
guageSs and life-styleSj and discussions and 




demonstrations of cooking, clothings craift 
worki musical instruments, and other cultural 
artifacts. They have also provided information 
on career and occupational opportunities in 
the airlines: industry and have pven special 
tutoring assistance to students in a variety of 
subject areas. ' 

• Pacific Southwest Airlines (PSA) and the San 
Diego PubUc Schools have estabUshed a co- 
operative course in airline operations* During 
the first semester, students meet in a PSA 
classroom and are instructed by airline per- 
sonnel on aircraft dynamics, flight theoryj 
aircraft maintenance, - laws regulating the air- 
Unes, and the; role of the airUne as a public- 
service- agency. In the -second semester, the 
stu dents are pven - an opportunity to apply 
the principles and knowledge from the first 
semester in actual on-the-job experience; 

• Rockwell International is providing assistance 
for career exploration and development of 
career aquisition skills to Los Angeles area 
schools; llie activities are conducted by 
Rockwell International employees who volun- 
teer their services to the program. 

^ Northrop Coiporation provides "hands-on'V 
timning for lu^ school seniors during the 
regular school/work day, Ave days a week 
(tiie HIP program). The training is provided 
by volunteer Northrop employees. 
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Mntal Involvement 



^^^Bs^^titil^mydWement is extremely important for 
^^^u^^Mffm of career education* 

^^'Irp^llpij^t^ to realize^ that the school 

__i|d^nftl?s^^ to meet the educational needs 
^<|fi|hek^^^^ that finding ways and means 

If^ftofi^^^ as it 

^ '^i^chooi personnel. Parental and school goali 
iiii||||hp]ild complement and reinforca each other* 

^S/|^lPromoting good relations with parents and 
g^niproving communications between the school and 
X^fjfiiomc is a responsibility of the school. 'Die 
Iresulfi of informed interaction among, studenti^ 
g^lparents, and school personnel are improved atti- 
fetudes and increased understanding. 



The Need for Parental Involvement 

J ,l7T^ served when 

parents and school personnel are cooperatively 
I involved in planning and Implementing ; career 
p^ducation activities. Parents gain understanding of 
|r&i|:,^ducational process and learn more about the 
|Ko|iii>!^d when^^^^^^^ given an opportunity to 

ijoritribute ideas, they will use this knowledge to 
iBport ^tJie efforts of the school. Also^ school 
|mmi^ the homel and they are 

fflerefore- better able to gear the career education 
program to meet the need student/ 



if or Involving Parents 

.^Hiifin^g|p to help 

^.^ll^Sj^^einspnnel encourage and maintain parental 



mm 



|^(p^parents develop positive attitudes to- 
_J»rSi^ and take a more active 

/jj^^J^^SpiSv^hm^ education. (Con- 

^^pn^d^mmunity groups and individuals can 



i|lffithis^) 




Mm- 

^^^;|;p|j[|h^ blems 



• Make use of home visits; if properly planned^ 
they are an invaluable means for establishing 
good relationships between parents and: the 
school. 

• Plan activities that will promote parent inter- 
est In Career educaiion* For example^ small- 
P"oup ; meetings can provide a means for 
school peponnel to inform parents about the 
career education program and to soUclt their 
ideas for pro^rn improvement. 

Parental suppo^^ are not 

able; to visit the sch school hours. 

ITiereforajVparental involvement can and should be 
more than participation at: or to the school; it 
also Includes parents helping their children at 
home; Whatever their mode or degree of participa- 
tion^ all parents should: 

• Show an interest in their children's progress in 

• Take tirne at home to communicate their own 
. experiences' and values to their children and 

encourage them to talk about school expe- 

" ■ riences;r f/^-^:: 'V'^-'' "r.::■:/:■^ 

• Insist that their children attend school every 
-■day,v --r--~V--' '-"i- v""-^ " ■ : ' 

• Encourage their children to spend more time 
studying at home. 

Suggested Aotlviti^ s ^..^^^ 

TTie following are some suggested activities for 
promoting parental involvement as a resource for 
career education planning and implementation: 

• Request parents to assist in the classroom. 

• Provide services that will encourage parents to 
visit class and share their children's learning 
experiences. 

• Meet with groups of parents in their homes. 

• Assign a community coordlnatof or social 
wofker to provide services that will meet 
special needs of pupils and their parents and 
to follow up those services, 
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win involve both 
tiius increase their 
' ' iirftutual experiential backgrounds, 
l^f^aM^e use of parents as resource persons for 

M^Ivi*'^^^ special instructional classes for 

^^^^^tJ?ilYl^*;;De^^ a school program which encourages 
parents in the community to meet on school 
v^^^^^ premises for neighborhood^ clubj social, or 
^k^f gathennp, 

J^I'^'^^r*^ Se'f "up special mstructional propBms in neig^- 
^ borhood homes, churches, and other meeting 
^u^^t"'^ places to meet specific needs of parents. 

Allow parents to contribute time and effort 
uto improve tlie school's facilities. 
aAssist parents and other persons in tiie com- 
^munity m seeking funds from private, busl- 
ness, foundations and federal sources to meet 
the needs of the childj the home/ and the 
community. 

Share reports of pupil propess wth parents* 
&tablish a procedure by which teachais and 
other staff members can hear the concenis of 
parents. 



Helping Children Make Career Plans 

Parents who want to help their children in career 
planning can benefit from the following sugges- 
;tions (from "Helping Children Make Career Plans: 
' -Tips for Parents," an information sheet prepared 
by the Office of Career Education^ U S, Office of 
Education, for distribution by the Consumer Infor= 
mation Center of the U.S, General Services 
Administration): 



' " • Encourage your child to ask and think about the 
question, "What will I be when I grow up?" In the 
early years, children's hopes are often expressed in 
fantasy terms, especially during play» You vdll hear 
' ■ ' thinp such as "I'm daddy and Pm Superman, and 
1 you're mommy and you're Wohder Woman*" Don't 
' critidze such statements. Your child Is expioring who 
\^')C\ he or she IS , , . , It wHi help you to understand him 
: her better if you let. your chUd talk in this way, 
. ; / Provide toys that encourage experimentation through 

r.l play with many different jobs. 
' ,J,\ . • Don*t discourage your child from planning particular 
.^'f;careers at an early age. It is better to ask *^Why does 
this, appeal to you?" than It is to say something like 
': "You wouldn't like to do that/' or "That's a terrific 
fi y,S\q\.^^ completely unrealistic." Until major 

V' aetion^^^ have to be made, it is better to let 
^ , j H-^ Jt^^ think about any pgssible Job choice. 

!' • 'Try to help your child think about alternate choices. 
n;T^:'v The question, **lf for some reason you couldn't do 



this, what ottier thingi would you want to do?" is a 
good one to raise. It wUl help you learn more about 
your child, and wiU also help her or him broaden tlie 
basis, for career decision making. Talking about your 
own alternate career choices \^1I also help in this— for 
example, discussing jobs you've had in the past, or 
changes you might be considering in your present 
occupation. 

Try to eliminate sex bias in thinking about your 
child's future career. Your dau^ter may veiy^well"" 
wish to enter an occupation you now think of as 
"masculine," or your son may wish to enter one that 
you considA **itemkilne." Don*t discourap diem 
from ;tUnWng about such occupations; times are 
chanpng; and your child wiU need extra measures of 
your emotional luppcfrt. ... Say things Uke, "A 
person's sex really doesn't matter; it's ability that 

QQUntS^-; \ 

Don't hesitate to respond when your child asks, 
**What do you think I diould be when I grow 
up?" , v . Point out particular talents that he or she 
possesses and discuss the Jobs that these would be 
helpful in. 

Tell your child about the work that you do. Try to 
do this in a positive way so that your child wOl gain 
respect for you by respecting what you do. Neither 
encourage nor discourage your child from considering 
your occupation. The important thing is that your 
child sees that yoUj through your work, are making 
contributions to society. ' 
Encourage your child to ask people about their jobs. 
Make use of your friends who are in the occupations 
your child is ^considering. Emphasize to your child 
that she or he should seek inforrnation, not firm 
adwe, from such piersons, If your child is particularly 
interested, ask a friend if your child can visit to see 
what the Job actually involves, 
Take your child on field trips to see people at work in 
factories, offices, auto repair shops, and so forth; tliis 
is very helpful in letting children acquire a realistic 
view of a variety of jobs, - 

Help your child explore hobbies and other leisure- 
time activities that are productive and useful. Some- 
times such activities can lead to career choices, but 
whether they do or not is unimportant; what is 
important is that they can help your child see himself 
or herself as one who can accomplish something 
successfully* 

Help your child understand how , , , such subjects as 
readirig, arithmetic, and communications are used in 
almost all occupations. In short, help your child 
understand that there are more important reasons for 
going to school than simply going to school. 
Encourage your child to engage in part-time work 
outside the home. If such work ii done for pay, you 
can talk to your child about basic elements In die free 
enterprise system. \^ether or not the work is for 
pay, it can be valuable in two ways: (1) it can help 
your child explore career In teres ts; and (2) it can help 
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^ill^^^pui^^sMdfflls^ sense of accomplishment and 

^.^i^M^Ur^^'^^^ f^o^ work. 

^^^^^^^:ichoo\s your children attend. If your child 

career plans with a teacher or 



&j^>i^,:^;?^l^^?wiaDie^m view ui niy cmia s strenguis ana weaK- 
^^.M^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^he best schools for pursuing this 
^k^'^^'^U^::o(:mdyl What is the employment outlook for 



17 



this careir?" You win often learn much, and you will 
certainly help teachers and counselors help your 
children, * . , 

Remember that a college degree is no longer always 
the best or surest route to occupational success. If 
your child is in hi^ school^ encourage him or her to 
think about all kinds of postsecondary educational 
opportunities. . . » Emphasize the wide choice that 
exists, . 
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lf^^p^.J'^t<l 7 Rationale 

^^^^^ti*^^ educators discuss means of promoting 
^^^^?y^?roinmuiiity involvement and utilizing com- 
^b^Ji^^tmunity resources in career education, traditional 
l'^*|^aVe^^^ likely to come to mind: businesSj 

^^^{;*7^ffiWuitiy, and labor representatives and advisory 
l^^flll^ommittees composed of influential and-knowl- 
5/r{^ySl^^ persons in the community. TTies© com- 

'^'^r.i mumty persons do have an important role in the 
^K!^;^ career education process; however, school per- 
i^fi^f Sonne! who are involved in educating inner-city 

minority students should seek additional re- 
f sources, with close ties to the minority culture, 

to better meet the needs of the students. 
/ . The RISE Commission, viewing the individual 
fl] ^\ learner as the primary client of the school 
L^',/ syitem, has recommended that instruction 
l^,;' become personaUzed. To be effective, penon- 
A7 alized education for minority students must 

have relevance to the minority culture- Cultur- 

ally-based education should take the minority 
|rf:*?f.: students from their present self-concept^ which 
ii/ J' is often negative and inappropriate, and help 
!jrvy . the^ achieve a better under tanding of what 
r^yt ' they are and what they can become.^ 

Culturally based education defines the minor- 
$ jC// • ity culture and provides role models to foster 
IJaS.^ student achievement^ and moUva- 

g^;;^..;' tion. Each experience Is planned for the most 
impact that can be made on the 
VJt;/;^;' iwinority learner. It is tme that culturally-baied 
^irl^' education will at times takB students from 

pp. 6, 15, 16p and 20* 



integrated educational environments to make 
their educational experience more relevant to 
their culture. However, tWs concept diffei^ 
entirely from se^egated education^ ; which 
imposes the majority sculture on the mlnprlty 
^oup and thus limits alternatives for new 
learning and produces negative feelingSj low 
self-eiteem, and feaUnp of rejection; Minority 
students cannot build an accurate self-iiriage 
merely by exposure to textbooks that; niainly 
reflect the majority cultural experience of by^^^ 
infrequent or hit-Qf-miss expc^ure to cultural 
role models. They must know and respect their 
own culture before they can respect the cultures 
of others* 

Stratepes and Activities 

Successful minority businesses can be excel- 
lent community resources for culturally based 
career education efforts, and they can provide 
role models for minority students. Information 
about the importance of minority businesses can 
also provide motivation for minority students;^ 
for example, black students wU be Interested to 
learn that black business in the United States 
now accounts for nearly $60 billion a year of 
the nation's posi national product. Also, news- 
paper and magazine articles (espeaially in minor- 
ity publlcatiorisV about successful minority per- 
sons in business, industry^ governmentj and the 
professions can be used to encourage minority 
students to develop a more positive selMmage 
and to view themselves as a part of a group that 
has Influence and wealth. 



wmmm^'....- 
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^^^^Gc^munity involvement In education makes 
"""ll^ni^li^^ to the worid outside 



IC^SS^ro^ni, The school staff benefits from 
^^^S^ifosgueht - and -more-.prqductiva'.DOhtacts- 
' "'^j|ftp^ representatives and advisory 

lidpmtottees, and students benefit from increased 




ISSiknciwledp^^^^ career options and opportunities 



-^g^^toT work experience outside the school. An 
||^|^. effective plan for community involvement can 



'aid the career education implementation effort 



gggtoyways 




•^if^^Cumculuni design utilizes mMy community 



i;^fttinp in addition to the fonnal educational 
tf^^^satitihgs. 
PSIiiteThe school staff works cooperatively with 



)mw and established employeii in the com- 
{ munity to identify the educational needs of 
>|l'potential. employees and to plan appropnate 



^l^^^icurriculum ' changes ^ahd.- specifi! 
i^?|il£ii^-fe'nieet tliose needs. ' ■ ' 
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TTie use of classroom \isitoii from the 
business community is expanded. TTie con- 
cepts of infwiishipSjW^ 
field exploration are extended to include a 
greater part of the^edii^tional experience of 
stiidente. 

Teacher and counselors are provided an 
orientation to business^ industiy J and labor 
throu]^ ihort-temi employment br explora- 
tory woric experience, 

BuaneiSj iridustrys and labor representatives 
participate in careerT days at schools^ and 
they pro\dde ; information to students 
throu^ i smail-^oup discussions ^ slide-film 
presentationSs and demonstrations of equip- 
ment usejd in various occupations. 
Current laboi^n^arket informa [ 
studentSs parents/ and teachers can be dis- 
seminated during care^^^^^ and at business 
and industrial fairs. 




sary 




.^A^^a^j^^p Program 

n|apjprenticeship pro^^am is a fbrmd systam of 
ipUBiftpnal to dgvelop skilled 

1^K0tlecmibines paid amploymiiit , on-the-j ob 
■ ig- and job-related classroom initniction, TTii 
l&f the appren ticeslu^ may ba flfom on© to five 
Ij^afe^epending on the raquiraments of tfie trade . 
'"""Jj^rehticeship prbgranis^^a^^ indus- 
.fi^A^fiiiouj^ the voluntary cooparation of 8m-\ 
IployeB and eniplo^^ with tha assistance of 

ithe: schools. Programs aria approvad and repstered 
p;vj,' .by the State Departmant of Industrial Relations/ 
^v';k "Division of Apprenticeship Standards (DAS). Most 
tf:^ programs are loeaUy administerad by joint labor- 
ffc^ "management appranticaship Committees (JACs). 

^^;i^;->. Career 

Career is the totality of work one does In one's 
Sil&Ufetime. 

"^^0^:' . - ■ . ■ 

^&Jl5^^^Career Education 

g|;igp^Career education is an educational thrust 
Ipi^Sasigned to (1) infuse concepts of career develop- 
llll^'ment and preparation into alLtha disciplines and 
^|§ileducational experiences for aU laamars at all levels 
|M|J:and (2) provide each student with a coordinated 
^l^ljeducational experience consisting of career aware- 
^I^Piiass, career exploration, career preparation, career 

xploniti 

explorations Individual students or 
students engage in one-or-more-day 
m^|dsitation$ at various places of employment in the 
^^^fejwri^ may include labo- 

IplilStD^rexperiences in'the i^^ 





fff;*::iv^,.rn^rTr^j ^ ^bosGd classes. Clty-owned 

^^Jfi^fliji^ or industrial facilities are often 

Sl^lS^aj^^ for holding . classes ' in 

^^^^^cp^mflte^^ such as music, ;arts or 

SlIl^li^OTeilM is assigned for the course of 




instruction^ and no pccupatipnal aspects of the 
location are involved in the class: presentation.; 
(Tliesa academic classes; are similar to occupational 
dasses where the facility may be leased: and tHe^ 
. teacher is at the site). 

Classroom and/or career-center discussion 
tesdfrs; Career discussi^ are volunteers;^ 

whose employers ;;pennit; ther^ visit schools 
during school hours to discuss their occupations, 

career fleldSj or other topics of interest. ; ' ^ye/}'/::;: 

Field ifips. Field trips permit groups of students 
to visit places of employment with classroom or 
career-center personnel. ^ 

Interri programs, A number of districts are 
participating in research-based programs in which 
students enter lunearch : projects as interns to. 
govemment departments and businesses. The stu- 
dent Interns identify problems and research solu- 
tions* Credit Is granted in a specific course. 

Community Cla^f ooms-Occupational : 

A community classroom is a site or a series of 
sites or community facilities in which occupational 
training prop^ams are conducted. The general 
purpose of a community classroom is the expan- 
sion of occupational training opportunities through 
use of existing sites and facilities other than those 
of public schobls. 

Community Resources 

Community resources are persons, materials, and 
semces that are available and used to help students 
achieve educational objectives. 

Cooperative Vocational Education 

Cooperative vocational education is an organized 
method of instruction in a vocational program 
designed to provide supervised on-the-job training, 
related vocational instruction, and required aca- 
demic courses througli a written cooperative agree- 
ment between the student, the school, and the 
employer. 
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^; FuHougJi 

' . A furlough program allows liamers to leave and 
reenter the school iystem to obtain a fulHime Job, 
enpga in volunteer serviceSj or travel, either for 

' Credit (if objectives are established and met) or for 
no credit. 

licensure hogranis (Comniunity Colleges) 

Community colleges provide instruction and 
iupervise student work experiences in community 
businessei in progfams that prepare the individual 
to obtain an occupational license issued by a state 
(or other) agency* 

Public Stfvice VoluntatfS Pfo^m 

; PubUc service volunteers programs are designed 
to acquaint students with activities conducted by 
service-oriented groups wthln the community but 
" not necessarily sponsored by the school district— 
e.g,, Boy Scouts (and Girl Scouts) of America^ 
Candy Stripers, Junior Achievement. 

Teacheis Working in Industry^ 

Teachers and counselors in career education 
programs are involved in many aspects of occupa- 
tional exploration* They may increase their under- 
standing of business, industry s and labor throu^ 
^ diort-tenn employment or exploratory workexpe' 
rience in flie community. 

VocatFJiial Educatioti Contracts 

The public schools may enter into vocational 
education contracts with other public and private 
school agencies (e.g.* community colleges^ adult 
education^ private postsecondary vocational 
schools) with the occupational purpose of provid- 
'.ing a means whereby high-quality vocationalj tech= 
meal, and occuparional preparation opportunities 
can be extended to a larger number of public 
'school students. 

pWork £x|^rieact 

^ Exploratory Work-Expenence Education (sec- 
ondary), Exploratoiy Work-Experience Educa- 
^tion at the secondary level is a school program 
.designed to provide students with paid or unpaid 
on-the-job work experiences in a variety of occupa» 
tionSifcto help them identify job characteristics in 
, relation to their own abilities and characteristicSj 
and to assist them in making realistic and appropri- 
?^ate occupational choices. 

General Work Experience Education (second^ 
my). General Work Experience Education at the 
secondary Jevel is a school-super\dsed prop*am that 



provides experiences in a work environment to 
assist students^ through part-time employmenti to 
acquire the necessary human-relations skills^ work 
attitudes, and common knowledge required for 
successful employment. 

Vocational Work Experience Education (second- 
ary). General work experience education at the 
secondary level is a combination of concurrent 
vocational classroom instruction and paid employ- 
ment experiences directly related to the student's 
occupational goal* 

General Work Experience Education (commu^ 
nity colleges). General work experience education 
at the community colleges Is a combination of 
related instruction and employment designed to 
assist the student in acquiring desirable work habits 
and attitudes. The employment need not be related 
to the student's career goal. 

Vocational Work Experience Education (com- 
munity colleges). Vocational work experience edu- 
cation at the community colleges is a combination 
of concurrent vocational classroom instruction and 
employment experiences directly related to the 
student's occupational goal, 

L Alternate Semester Prop*am: The student 
alternates full-time study on campus with 
work experience obtained in a business or 
industrial setting on a job directly related to 
his or her college major. 

2, Parallel Program: The student goes to school 
during the same time period that he or she is 
on a related job, 

Work-Study 

vvork^tudy is a school propam designed to 
provide financial assistance through part-time 
employment in nonprofit agencies for students 
who require such aid to enter or continue their 
education and training in a vocational education 
program* The part-time employment may or may 
r jt be related to the student's occupational objec- 
ts or vocational propam, 

vtoik^tudy (EMR) 

Work^tudy for the educable mentally retarded 
(EMR) is a process for activating and intepating all 
the inpedients of an educational program to secure 
a balance between knowledge and skilly between 
the general and the specific. The work-study 
program must provide opportunities for work 
training and experiences in work situations^ both in 
the school and in the community, under the 
general supervision of the school staff. 
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